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Tue BRITISH PROTECTORATES in South 

Africa are at long last to witness an experi- 
ment in that “‘ co-operation ’’ between Whitehall 
and the Union Government which was implicit in 
the South Africa Act of 1909 and which was 
reasserted in explicit terms in the aide memoire 
of 1935. The practical step now announced might 
well have been taken years ago, but, though it is 
belated, it is none the less welcome. One may 
hope, too, that Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, having 
found himself able after much discussion with 
General Hertzog to discover a way out of the 
impasse which prevented anything been done over 
the Protectorates’ question, will now see to it that 
the long-promised ‘‘ spirit of mutual helpfulness 
and friendly co-operation ”’ is sufficiently active in 
removing sentimental and other obstacles which 
still stand in the way of handing over the Protec- 
torates to the Union to which they geographically, 
de jwre and economically belong. Not only 
was their transfer to the Union definitely agreed 
to in the terms of the South Africa Act, but since 
the passing of the Statute of Westminster the 
retention of British Protectorates in South African 
territory has become an awkward, not to say 
dangerous, anachronism. As trustees for the 
natives and Europeans residing in the Protector- 
ates, it may be our duty to ensure that their 
interests are duly safeguarded under the conditions 
of the future transfer. But it is certainly not our 
duty, nor is it expedient, to go about looking for 
excuses indefinitely to hold up the carrying out 
of that transfer. 


MAN, EVER SINCE the day, one hundred 
and forty years ago, that John Company 
signed a Treaty with Saiyid Sultan of Muscat, has 
been on the friendliest terms with the British Raj 
in India and with this country. For that reason 
the visit to England of His Highness Saiyid Said 
Bin Tamur, Sultan of Muscat and Oman, as the 
guest of His Majesty’s Government, is one of very 
special interest to the British Government and 
people. His Highness, who was educated at the 
Chiefs’ College at Ajmer, has the advantage which 
not all foreign visitors to this country possess of 
speaking English fluently and well, and will 
doubtless be able to make good use of this accom- 
plishment when carrying out the tour and inspec- 
tion programme arranged for him. As a ruler 
¢ has also proved his capacity in a marked degree 
to the benefit of his State and people. There have 
en times in the when our close friendship 
with the Sultans of Muscat and Oman, holding a 


Strategic position at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
has been of inestimable importance to India and 
Britain. And even to-day when we have less to 
fear from the ambitions of Powers intent upon 
penetrating down to the Persian Gulf that friend- 
ship is still a valuable guarantee for the security of 
Imperial air and sea communications. To a ruler 
who inherits that long tradition of friendship with 
us and whose own relations with our own Govern- 
ment and that of India have always been of the 
most cordial nature, the British public can have 
no hesitation in extending the warmest of 
welcomes. 


(COLONEL HOUSE was one of those rare 

Americans who really understood Europe and 
Europeans. By choice he avoided the limelight 
and played the part of Eminence Grise to Presi- 
dent Wilson as to the manner born. If only the 
President had delegated him as United States 
representative to the Peace Conference, the world 
would have been spared half the absurdities and 
contradictions of the Versailles Treaty ; for House 
knew that the Allies were not making treaties in 
vacuo merely to exemplify some of the President’s 
general principles, but that every decision taken 
would affect for good or ill a number of human 
beings whose intentions and hopes were as com- 
plex as the division of the soil between rival 
nationalities. Looking back, one sees that half 
the troubles of the peace would have been saved 
if President Wilson had been relegated to a Con- 
ference of ruling Sovereigns and Chiefs of State, 
with nothing to do but consider and assent to the 
arrangements made by their representatives in a 
lesser Conference which might really have known 
what it was talking about. 


O OFTEN HAS IT been confidently pro- 
claimed that one side or the other in the 
Spanish Civil War had victory in its grasp that 
all claims of success are regarded with a healthy 
scepticism. On the face of it General Franco 
seems to have won the biggest victory of the war, 
and his troops are threatening to cut the Govern- 
ment forces in two. At the time of writing his 
advance appears to have been held up, but there 
seems reason to believe that the moral of the 
Republicans has been badly shaken by his 
superiority in aeroplanes and artillery. As things 
are, even those who have no sympathy with the 
Nationalists should pray for his speedy victory. 
Nothing could be worse than the prolongation of 
this murderous struggle, and uncertainty is the 
most dangerous foe to peace in Europe. As soon 
as the civil war is over, our diplomats will have 
something definite to deal with, and it will be their 
business to compensate in the future as far as is 
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possible for the hopeless blunders for which we 
have been responsible. 


]F JAPAN IMAGINED that it would impress 

the world by its inauguration of the ‘‘ New 
Reformed Government of the Republic of China ”’ 
in Nanking, it ought soon to discover its mistake. 
What does impress the outside world is the ability 
of the oft-defeated Chinese armies to continue 
fighting. General Chiang Kai-Shek and _ his 
lieutenant, General Li Tsung-Jen, show no signs 
as yet of giving way to despair. Indeed, like the 
wicked animal of the famous French phrase, they 
display the (to the Japanese) regrettable tendency 
to retaliate with blow for blow. Possibly some of 
their successes may have been exaggerated. At 
the same time the counter-offensive they are so 
vigorously conducting has undoubtedly caused the 
Japanese a good deal of embarrassment. The 
Chinese armies may be ill-equipped; their losses 
have assuredly been énormous; but their spirit of 
resistance has by no means yet been broken. And 
while Tokio and its Army leaders may have splen- 
did victories to report, neither that fact nor the 
setting up of this New Reformed Government at 
Nanking affords any hope as yet of a speedy 
termination of a war that must be straining Japan’s 
resources to the utmost. 


‘THE RUSSIAN TYRANNY goes on its way, 

grinding slowly but exceeding small all 
those glories of the Revolution whom Stalin finds 
inconvenient. It cannot be a whole-hearted joy 
to be honoured by the State as a Hero of the Soviet 
Union and to be rewarded with money and decora- 
tions for public service. The firing squad is apt 
to follow too closely on the Order of Lenin. Pro- 
fessor Otto Schmidt, chief of the Northern Sea 
Routes Administration and lord of the North Pole 


a la Jules Vernes is no longer Stalin’s blue-eyed . 


boy. He is ranked with the wreckers. Papanim, 
fresh from his ice floe, is the hero of the moment 


and among his rewards is the perilous job of being — 


Professor Schmidt's assistant. Before long he, 
too, may be regretting the rigours of the North 
Pole and from an Ogpu prison yearn for the 
decent hardships of the Arctic and the pleasant 
companionship of the polar bear. 


PPHE MERCHANT SHIPPING problem is 

said to be already engaging the earnest atten- 
tion of the Admiralty and Board of Trade. One 
hopes there is some truth in the story, for the 
problem is indeed a very grave one, if only from 
the point of view of National Defence. The annual 
report of the Chamber of Shipping, just issued, 
should give our Naval experts and the Govern- 
ment furiously to think. It discloses the disquiet- 
ing facts that our merchant tonnage is a million 
and a half short of the figure for 1914, that we have 
2,300 less merchantmen than we had at the outbreak 
of the Great War, that more than half of our present 
ships are of less than 1,000 tons and that 
between 1,000 and 2,000 tons and up to 3,000 
tons we have only 867 ships. With this 
appalling decline in our merchant shipping, the 


menace of starvation for the people of Britain 
in any future big war would be far greate 
than it was in the years of Germany’s most inten. 
sive submarine campaign. Something clearly 
must be done to rectify this extremely dangeroys 
situation, which is largely the result of othe, 
Powers feverishly increasing their  merchan, 
shipping since the war and meeting British com. 
petition with heavy subsidies. 


PREPARATIONS for the Glasgow Empite 

Exhibition, which is to be opened by the 
King on May 3rd, are almost completed, 
The Corporation of the city has spent a million 
and a quarter in an effort to brighten wp 
Glasgow, and a wonderful display of azaleas and 


tulips will be ready to greet Their Majesties, No _ 


pains have been spared to make the Exhibition 
worthy of the occasion, and not the least interest. 
ing feature will be the section devoted to forestry, 
with a scale model of Argyll Forest Park, =~ 


ISS GERTRUDE PEPPERCORN chose a 
well-balanced programme for her piano 
recital at the Zolian Hall on March 28rd, ranging 
from Haydn to Liszt, and including two brilliant 
descriptive pieces, Waltz-Whim and “ Elves,” by 
Mr. Tobias Matthay, ‘‘in honour of his 80th birth- 
day.’’ In the E minor sonata of Beethoven (Op. 
90), Miss Peppercorn showed her customary force 
and technical power, but the delicacy and 
rhythmical precision of the A flat, E flat and G 
major Impromptus of Schubert were perhaps the 
high spot of a delightful evening, and evoked the 
enthusiasm of Mr. Matthay himself, who was a 
welcome member of the audience. 


PPHE PRODUCTION of the first big Con- 

tinental picture by a process known as 
‘dubbing ’’ is the cinematic novelty of this 
week. Heretofore, the majority of foreign films 
have had English subtitles flashed on the bottom 
of the screen at intervals to make the essential 
dialogue understandable to those who cannot 
speak the language. The new method has been 
used abroad freely, and not particularly success 
fully, but the English version of the French 
rendering of the old silent film, The Golem, is 
excellent. Dubbing consists of substituting 
English voices for those of the French players, 
and giving the ghosts English words to speak, 
which retain the meaning of the original while 
corresponding labially to it as much as possible. 
The difficulties of such a procedure are very 
apparent, and great care must be exercised. For 
that reason, although Mr. Garland has made a 
good job of The Golem, one doubts whether dub- 
bing will be extensively used. The picture itself, 
which is to be seen at the People’s Palace in the 
Mile End Road, is disappointing and doesn't 
retain the suspense or the photographic beauty of 
the old silent film. 


HE DATE FOR THE “ Fashion Contrasts” 
at the Dorchester is 4th April, and not the 
14th April as stated in our last week’s issue, 
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THE MAN OF DESTINY 


ONCE again Civilisation is faced with the 

onslaughts of a man who claims that his will 
is that of Providence. Napoleon I believed that 
he was the man of destiny appointed by the omni- 
potence that rules the universe to put the world 
under his heel for its own advantage. The 
altruism of these men of destiny is perhaps the 
most alarming thing about them. Some of them do 
not quite believe in their own unselfishness—it seems 
possible to doubt whether Stalin could honestly 
repeat the Marxian Creed of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat—but the most dangerous are those 
who are convinced that they are inspired by God. 
It is so hard to remind them of Napoleon at St. 
Helena and that whatever they do death will most 
indecently descend upon them somewhere and 
somehow. It is a glorious thing to have stamped 
all things that your feet can reach with your own 
image, but is it very encouraging or hopeful to 
think on your deathbed that you have made things 


just so and just so they may remain for a year or 
two? 


Herr Hitler has proclaimed to the world that he 
is the instrument of Providence in annexing 
Austria to the German Reich. ‘‘ If Providence 
removed me from my home and raised me to a 
great Empire through wondrous stages to be its 
leader, Providence can only have intended that I 
should be the saviour of my own country.”’ It 
was all, according to Herr Hitler, ‘‘ an unfathom- 
able miracle.’’ Such men are dangerous and all 
the more dangerous because they work their un- 
fathomable miracles so cheaply. Napoleon had to 
win battles before he became a danger to the world, 
and heavens knows that a_ civilised Latin 
despotism over Europe would be a thousand times 
more tolerable than a Teuton hegemony. The 

S are masters of music, and_ their 
philosophers were so well meaning that they either 
gave an obscure expression to the clarity of the 
Greeks or made nonsense of the world. Other- 
wise the German language, which is a clumsy 
caricature of Greek, has never justified itself 
except in the hands of those who hated everything 
that Germany stood for. Of course, Germany is 
handicapped. The essence of the matter was 


expressed by the Dutchman who refused to be a 

n, because his country had a grammar 
before Germany had a language. A few centuries 
nence the German language may have justified 
self and its culture may be gloriously revolting 
“gainst the oppression of the predominant Latin, 


For the moment we are all concerned with seeing 
that the goose-step and the Hitler mysticism is not 
introduced into these islands of ours. The 
Romans did damp a little the ardours of their 
Emperors by the keenness with which they pro- 
vided for their worship when death had made them 
gods. The Germans have been reviving the wor- 
ship of Odin and Thor, but they might be wiser 
if they would look ahead and provide for the 
deifying of their Leader after death. The man of 
destiny may escape St. Helena, but death remains 
to call him to consideration of all that he has 
accomplished. The skull and skeleton at the feast 
of Eastern despots had their purpose, and perhaps 
a death’s head or two among the swastika might 
have their educative value. 


The fact remains that the German man of 
destiny has started on his tragic journey of earthly 
conquest. Has he had time to drill his followers 
into the servility of T’Chaka’s Zulus? After many 
generations the impis were composed of men to 
whom war was essential as water to plants, and 
death counted as nothing in the scheme of things. 
Germany is now living on war, and not a spark 
of humour has been left in the land to remind the 
people that death comes to all alike and that glory 
is just about as valuable in the next world as the 
symbols of food and service with which the 
Egyptian Pharaoh was buried. 


So far Herr Hitler has never had to fight to 
attain his will. He has sat at the diplomatic card 
table and gambled fearlessly on a ‘* busted flush.’’ 
His fellow card-players have been war-weary folk 
and the richest of them thought it unfair to call his 
bluff. Our precious rulers were so afraid of votes 
and the peace ballot that they would not say the 
word when France suggested that the man of 
destiny should be told to take his troops back 
across the Rhine and observe the treaty. If that 
word had been said, many of the troubles of 
Europe would have been postponed, and in a tem- 


poral world no one can hope for more than to gain 
time. 


Everything in life depends not on what people 
do but why they do it. This country indulged in 
an orgy of disarmament for the highest motives— 
at least, so it thought, but the most amateur of 
psychologists can explain those motives on less 
heroic lines. It was fine to save money for social 
purposes without confessing that we were not pre- 
pared to pay the cost of maintaining an Empire 
that was won and kept by perpetual sacrifice. No 
one could have complained if we had said our 
possessions are too much for us. Let us give them 
away. The suggestion would have aroused against 
the Government that proposed it a tidal wave of 
hostility, and so it was never made. It was so 
much easier to pray to God to give us peace in our 
time and to leave us our great possessions. The 
Deity is not wont to accept conditions. Only his 
mercy can have decided that we should have time 
to re-arm, since we are not willing to sacrifice all 
that we have. And the result to a rational observer 
is odd: those who were all for disarmament and 
peace at any price are clamouring for war, and 
those who cried for weapons and pinned their faith 
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to the parable of the strong man armed are to-day 
calling for moderation and demand that we should 
only fight for the right when there seems a 
reasonable chance of victory. 


“AY DE MI GRANADA” 


[N the year 1492 Granada, the last bulwark of 

Moorish dominion in Spain, surrendered to 
the overwhelming forces of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
It was inevitable. To use Mr. Lane Poole’s 
picturesque expression, ‘‘the pomegranate— 
Granada—had been devoured grain by grain,’’ and 
considering that the rich kingdom had been sur- 
rounded on the landward side by Christian terri- 
tory for no iess than two hundred years it seems 
surprising the end should have been so long 
delayed. 

There is no sadder picture in history and none 
more familiar to us than that of the pitiful band 
of refugees headed by Boabdil, the last king, leav- 
ing their beloved Alhambra—that fairy palace 
which is still to-day the wonder of the Western 
world. The subsequent fate of these refugees is 
however but little known, and it is of considerable 
interest to trace their movements, noting how their 
descendants still play an important part in 
Moroccan affairs. 

In actual fact many of the Granadinos crossed 
over to Morocco with Boabdil. Some of them, 

-including the ill-fated king, settled at Tetuan, 
while others made their homes at Fez and Rabat, 
and it is no doubt due to this cultured influx that 
these cities have ever since been known as the 
three places where the learned and the wise should 
live. On Fridays all over Morocco a dark blue 
flag is flown from the minarets of the mosques 
instead of the usual white one in mourning for the 
loss of Granada, and in Fez there is a mosque 
Andalus and even a special Andalusian quarter 
where the women are noted for their beauty. 

But it is in the North that the Andalusian Arabs 
retain the most vivid memories of their old homes. 
Almost every family of note in Tetuan came origi- 
nally from Granada or Seville, and the members 
of one noble house can trace their descent from 
the Beni Nasr kings of Granada, a matter which 
causes no surprise to those of us who are aware of 

the keen interest the Arabs have always taken in 
genealogy. The very sword of Boabdil himself 
was preserved in the town until 1860, when it was 
carried off by the Spaniards to a far less secure 
haven in Madrid. 

Then Xauen is even more surprising than 
Tetuan, and one can hardly believe one is in 
Morocco and not in Spain. When Granada fell 
a large number of the Granadinos, anxious to get 
as far away as possible from the Christians who 
had driven them out of their homes, wandered on 
past Tetuan along the valley of the Beni Hassan 
until, beneath the shadow of the mountain, where 
a stream of pure water rushed forth from the rock, 
they found an ideal site. There they built their 
new homes, modelling them upon the old, so that 
to-day Xauen is the only place in Morocco where 
one can see houses with red-tiled sloping roofs in 
the typical Andalusian style. Moreover the people 
are just as romantic as their town. They have not 


inter-married at all with the neighbouring tribe. 
and retain their good looks entire. Many of them 
still cherish the keys and title deeds of their olg 
homes in Granada, though it is very probable, as 
they must surely realise themselves, the buildj 
have long since crumbled away. The name of 
Andalusia is continually on their lips. Listenj 
one day in Xauen to some Moorish music, which 
is almost identical to Southern Spanish, I askeg 
the name of a stirring tune. ‘‘ When we retake 
Andalusia,’ replied one of the musicians, his eyes 
flashing. 

This passionate love of Andalusia has no doubt 
influenced many of the Andalusian Moors to 
for General Franco. The Spanish authorities haye 
not failed to recognise the difference between the 
various races, and only the other day I saw ap 
official document referring to ‘‘ the Riffis, the 
Jibalis and los Andaluces.’’ Once the war is over 
it is proposed to endow a chair of Arabic studies 
in Cordoba, and I have heard that there is a dis. 
tinct possibility of the Spanish authorities giving 
the great mosque of Abd-er-Rahman at Cordoa 
back to the Moslems, even though it has been used 
as a Christian church. 

But it is Granada, ‘‘ the pomegranate,” the 
earthly paradise, that holds the hearts of the 
Andalusians still. ‘‘ Ay de mi Alhambra,” they 
cry, ‘‘ Ay de mi Granada.”’ 

F. H. MELLOR. 


BROCK WINS AGAIN 


[HE great badger earth lay quiet and seemingly 

deserted under the silver light of the full moon. 
The beeches surrounding it cast bars of dense black 
shadow across the mounds of fresh soil which lay 
at the entrance to each hole. A little breez 
sighed gently through the brambles and played 
with the dead leaves upon the ground ; but save for 
the rustling of the leaves there was silence. 

But, quiet though the scene was, one tenant of 
the earth was already preparing to come forth upon 
his evening’s foraging. He lay just inside one of 
the larger holes, his delicate nose testing every 
breath of air which was wafted to him. He wasa 
great boar badger of some forty pounds in weight. 
His narrow, striped head swayed from side to side 
as he snuffled, and his nostrils gathered the scents 
of rabbit, mouse and hare which roamed in the 
fields beyond. 

For a long time he stayed there, for years of pet- 
secution have made the badger a wary beast who 
comes from his fastness only when he is sure that 
no danger threatens. But at length he was 
assured that no enemy lurked hidden, and with a 
blundering rush he came out. He did not linger, 
but set off at once to seek what he could find. 
Grubs, beetles, roots and perhaps a snared rabbit 
or an unwary hedgehog, all these were delicacits 
to old Brock. He wandered along with a fine ut- 
concern, grunting away to himself, but all the 
while that sensitive nose was twitching on the look 
out for danger. And little did he know how som 
his ever-present dread was to be realised. 

He had been gone from his earth about an hour 
and was over a mile away when a man_ crept 
cautiously through the enlacing brambles, U 
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his arm he carried a strong sack and several 
bundles of faggots. With these faggots he stopped 
up every hole except that from which Brock had 
come out. He could tell that this hole was the one 
mostly used by the badger, for all over the mould 
were the splayed, bear-like footprints. Into this 
hole he pushed the bag and fixed it with small pegs 
so that it fitted exactly. Round the neck of the 
bag was a running cord so that the bag could be 
closed in an instant. This cord was tied to a 
strong peg which he hammered into the ground. 
Then he hid himself in the brambles and waited. 


Old Brock was gulping down the hindquarters 
of a rabbit which a fox had left when he heard 
noises in front of him. Men were calling and dogs 
were pushing through the undergrowth. He froze 
for a moment in fear, then turned, and like a 
frightened rabbit he raced for home and safety. 
He crashed through the bushes like a miniature 
juggernaut, and the men heard him. 


_“ That's him,”’ came the cry, get the dogs on 
and keep un moving.’’ The dogs ran on and 
caught the strong rank taint of the badger. With 
excited squeals they raced after him. They were 
a mixed lot, three terriers, a sheepdog and the 
keeper’s spaniel. All they had to do was to race 
the badger along at such a speed that he would 
blunder into the bag at the earth. On they went 
and left the men panting and stumbling behind 
them. 

Old Brock ran at his best pace, which was not 
very good, for he was not built for speed. The dogs 
were gaining on him, but for them he did not care. 
He could defend himself quite easily from half-a- 
dozen dogs. It was the men he feared, Their 
voices and their smell terrified him, for the only 
men he knew were the badger-diggers who were 
the sworn enemies of all his race. 

The dogs crashed on, their wild squeaks echoed 
round the wood. “The sheepdog—leading—caught 
a glimpse of a squat, lumbering form and ran in. 
A set of ivory teeth flashed and the dog fell back 
with a yell of pain. The old warrior had bitten 
him through the leg beneath the knee. The spaniel 
was leading now, with the three terriers panting 
along some fifty yards behind. 


The watcher at the earth crouched lower in the 
brambles as he heard the hunt draw near. As soon 
as the badger was in the bag he would have to leap 
out and tie the mouth securely. He readied him- 
self, for he could hear them crashing along. 
Already he could hear the enraged snorts of Brock 
as the spaniel snapped at him. The man peered 
through the thorns, and then the moon went behind 


a cloud and the countryside was plunged into 
blackness. 


The frenzied scuffling of dead leaves and the 
sounds of agitated grunting grew louder. Some 
way behind the terriers were giving tongue. The 
man heard something rush blunderingly up to the 
earth. He heard the whirr of the draw-cord and 
dashed out of his hiding-place. The bag was 
plunging about as though the beast inside were 
mad with fear. He put his foot on it and secured 
the neck, 

Ina few minutes the others arrived and found 
him holding the bag aloft in triumph, while the 


dogs barked and jumped at it. 
set off for the farm below. 

They arrived on the farmyard and lit a lantern. 
Cautiously, Tom Conigan opened the bag and then 
dropped it with an oath. The bag heaved and out 
crawled—the keeper’s spaniel ! 

‘* Don’t know what happened,”’ said Conigan. 
“ Think cunning owd devil must ’ave winded ’ee 
and dodged just as ’e got tew the bag, and spainiel 
couldn’t stop ’erself and ran in.’’ Disconsolately 
the group broke up and went home. 

Up on the hillside Old Brock rested, for once 
again he had beaten his arch-enemies. 


DAN RUSSELL. 


TRANSPORT BY AIR 


A REMARKABLE instance of the uses to 
which aviation is now being put, for purposes 
of trade and commerce, was afforded this week 
by the arrival at Croydon airport of a consignment 
from Holland of 1,000 tropical birds, small animals 
and fish in one of the Curtiss Condor aeroplanes of 
International Air Flight Limited. This consign- 
ment was for delivery to a large London store. 

This, of course, was not the first time that birds, 
fish and animals had been carried long distances 
by air. They have for a long time been regularly 
carried in aeroplanes, in Europe, in the States, in 
Canada, in Australia and indeed in other parts of 
the world. But never had such a large quantity of 
birds, animals and fish been transported in one 
and the same machine. The live freight on this 
occasion weighed well over a ton. 

Soon, no doubt, we shall be hearing of whole 
zoos being transported from one end of the earth 
to the other. 

By the introduction of accelerated services on 
20,000 miles of routes, Empire air transport is 
about to enter upon yet another important phase. 
Becoming applicable on outward-bound services 
from England as from April 10, quickened 
schedules on the route to India and Australia will 
(times being based on G.M.T.) bring Karachi 
within 2 days 9 hours of London, and reduce an 
air journey to Calcutta to 3 days 6 hours. Bangkok 
will be reached in 4 days 7 hours, Singapore in 
5 days 2 hours, Hong Kong in 5 days 6 hours, 
and Brisbane (Australia) in 8 days 23 hours. 
These times compare with existing schedules of 
four days to Karachi, seven to Singapore and 
eleven to Brisbane. 

On the England-South Africa route the new 
timings (based on G.M.T.) will enable Cairo to be 
reached in 1 day 5 hours, Khartoum in 2 days 1 
hour, Kisumu in 2 days 23 hours, Mombasa in 
5 days 2} hours, Mozambique in 3 days 9} hours, 
and Durban in 4 days 10 hours. 

Interesting examples continue to arise of the 
use of passenger air travel by commercial houses 
and business men. The other day an official of 
an organisation with widespread ramifications (the 
National Cash Register Company) was explaining 
how they employ the bulk travel system of Imperial 
Airways for journeys made by their sales’ super- 
visors to destinations all over the Continent, 
reducing to a matter of days trips which might 
otherwise occupy weeks. 
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The Inner Man 


WHAT’S THE DIFFERENCE ? 


Sir,—I should be obliged if you could explain to 
me the difference between Cognac and Armagnac. 
Is the latter merely a variety of the former? It is 
a liqueur of which I am very fond, and I have 
tasted Armagnacs that seem to me superior to 
many Cognacs. 


R. Pounp. 
Park-lane. 


THE USES OF LOVAGE 


Sir,—In an ancient public-house at Devizes a 
big jar behind the bar is labelled ‘‘ Lovage.”’ 
Mine host cannot tell me what that label means. 
I know that lovage is a herb, and can only suppose 
that it played some such part in possets and hot 
drinks, as borage in claret cup. 


Devizes. Moon-RAKER. 


DECANTING DIFFICULTIES 


Sir,—Could you advise me as to the decanting 
of bottles of more than magnum size? The 
magnum can still be handled, but the tignum and 
imperiale demand a strength and dexterity beyond 
that of the average individual. I know that de- 
canting machines exist, but there are many cellars 
with a large bottle or two which have no such 
convenience. 


Pont-street, S.W.1. J. R. 


NEGLECTED CRAYFISH 


Sir,—The écrévisse is a familiar and delightful 
dish in France. Why is it never seen in this 
country? I am told that many of our streams 
abound in crayfish. I have noticed them myself 
in a Gloucester brook. Do these crayfish differ 
from the French écrévisse? Or are they simply 
another instance of the carelessness with which 
we ignore the delicacies at our door ? 

S. T. MANLEy. 

Carrs-lane, Birmingham. 


LAMPREYS 


Sir,—There was a time when lampreys were 
regarded as a delicacy in this country, witness the 
royal personage who died from them. What are 
lampreys? Are they still to be obtained in 
England? If so, why do they never appear on 
our ménus. A. J. HaTHaway. 

Windermere-avenue, N.3. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE 


Sir,—Personally, I dislike cranberry sauce in 
any form, but I am assured by an American friend 
that it is one of the most precious contributions of 
the United States to the European menu. On the 
other hand, a Scottish friend assures me that cran- 


berry sauce was eaten in his country centuries 
before Columbus’ great mistake. Can you decide 
between them ? 


Liverpool. C. B. Wits. 


A MATTER OF HERBS 


Sir,—It is very hard to persuade an English 
cook to make a proper use of herbs. It would be 
helpful if you could say exactly what are the herbs 
in the ‘* bouquet d’herbes ’’ which every French 
cook uses. ARTHUR SIMPSON. 

Dover. 


SMOKED TROUT ACCESSORY 


Sir,—Smoked trout is becoming more and more 
popular in London, and I am told that it should 
be eaten with horse-radish sauce. Is this correct ? 
If so, from what country is this curious combina- 
tion derived ? T. E. CLARKE. 


Newcastle. 


ROAST PHEASANT EXPERIMENT 


Sir,—l was told that a roast pheasant would be 
vastly improved by cooking a beef steak inside 
it. I tried the experiment with a piece of fillet 
steak but failed to notice any improvement in the 
bird. Is it my fault or is the recipe responsible ? 


S. M. CARTER. 
Haddington-road, Bromley. 


RECIPE FOR WELSH RAREBIT 


Sir,—I should be glad if you could tell me the 
best recipe for Welsh rarebit. The toasted cheese so 
often becomes a glutinous, stringy mess, and | 
want to know the secret of its crispness as cooked 
in a few special places. 

E. R. Warp. 

Arundel. 


SAMPHIRE, A DELICACY 


Sir,—I believe that samphire grows on the rocks 
near the sea in certain places and that it used to 
be regarded as a delicacy. Can you tell me 
whether it was cooked as a vegetable or mainly 
used for pickles. 

A. Roserts. 

Porchester. 


MOSELLE WINES 


Sir,—Am | right in thinking that Moselle wines 
as a whole are changing their character? Surely 
the gay little wine which was once typical of the 
district is becoming rare and its place is being 
taken by far richer and more pompous wines. How 
far is this change due to the marvellous 1921 vintage 
which produced such luscious wines as the district 
had scarcely known before and the skill with which 
the new filters are used to adapt the wines to public 
demand. 

B.A.E. 

Guildford, 
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Books of The Day 


THE NAVY AND THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


L' COMMANDER K. EDWARDS was the 

author of an excellent, if exceedingly frank, 
book on ‘‘ The Mutiny at Invergordon.’’ He was 
formerly the Naval Correspondent of the Morning 
Post, joining that paper’s staff on his retirement 
from the Navy in 1932. When the Morning Post 
was amalgamated with the Daily Telegraph, he 
became what he still is, the Naval Correspondent 
of the Sunday Times. One mentions these facts 
because they afford an indication of the high 
opinion in which he is held as an authority on all 
matters affecting the Senior Service. As a former 
Naval Officer, he naturally has the Navy’s interests 


-always at heart, but he invariably writes with 


restraint and, having no particular axe to grind, 
puts the case he has to present quietly and in a 
manner well calculated to impress the average lay 
reader. Moreover, he has an agreeable style, 
enlivened by a sense of humour and a piquant 
appreciation of personality. 


His latest book deals with the responsible, diffi- 
cult réle the Navy has had to play in the past 
fifteen eventful years in the Mediterranean. Its 
theme is Nelson’s famous remark, ‘‘ A Fleet of 
British Ships-of-war are the best negotiators in 
Europe ”’ ; and its title appropriately to that theme, 
“The Grey Diplomatists ’’ (Rich & Cowan, with 
numerous illustrations, 15s.). The point which 
the author specially stresses is the great change 
which has come over the Mediterranean in the 
fifteen years that have passed since Sir Osmond 
Brock relieved Sir John de Robeck as Commander- 
in-Chief in that sea. At the time of the change 
of command, ‘ Britain dominated the Mediter- 
ranean without question.’’ But, since then, 

Old and new nations have been resurrected by 
dictators and given great strength. As a right-of-way 
for the trade of the world it (the Mediterranean) is of 
vital importance to the British Empire. Increasing 
dependence upon oil and the completion of the pipe line 
from the Iraq oil-fields to the Mediterranean coast have 
added to its importance as a maritime highway. Yet the 
domination of the inland sea and its conversion from 
an international right-of-way to a mare nostrum has 
become a matter almost of religion to one Great Power. 
To-day there is at the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
guerilla warfare between races. At the western end 
there is raging war of political ideologies which 
threatens always to become a “ free for all.’’ To the 
north lies the fluctuating diplomacy of a troubled 
Europe. . To the south-east lies a new nation, 
seemingly very subject to internal complaints, which 
dominates the route to the East. The ability of the 
British Empire to hold its possessions in the Mediter- 
ranean or to safeguard the right-of-way through that 
sea is constantly being questioned and discussed. 


During this period, too, the Mediterranean 
Fleet was committed by Whitehall policy (or the 
lack of it) to undertake all kinds of troublesome 
and dangerous duties, while the politicians were 
busy at home with their schemes of wholesale naval 
retrenchment. Commander Edwards gives us a 
graphic account of ‘‘ the Grey Diplomatists’ ”’ 
intervention in settling the post-war muddles in 


the Straits and at Constantinople, at Smyrna when 
the Greeks were fleeing before the army of 
Mustapha Kemal and the city was set on fire, and 
in the Cyprus revolt of 1931. In the last case 
naval action was both prompt and conspicuously 
successful. It had materially helped, Commander 
Edwards claims, to raise naval prestige ‘‘ at a time 
when this was sorely needed.” Economy had 
already by then begun “‘ to rule the Fleet both in 
action and in inaction. - One of the chief 
economies was a drastically reduced allowance for 
fuel. . . . The economy drive, coupled with the 
congested lists for promotion, was also responsible 
for the bad training of officers.’ And that was not 
all. There were incidents, such as that at Port 
Tigani, Samos, in 1934 (involving the death of 
one naval officer and the wounding of another by 
Turkish troops), when Whitehall struck a blow at 
naval moral by refusing to support the vigorous 
action taken by our Commander-in-Chief. So the 
stage was set for the main drama of these later 
years, Anglo-Italian misunderstanding leading 
almost to the verge of war. That drama loses none 
of its excitement in Commander Edwards’ unfold- 
ing of it. It has all the sensations of a genuine 
thriller. First there is the tale of the “* Black 
Box,’’ found in the wreckage of an Italian plane 
that had crashed some fifteen miles from Cairo. 
That box was said to contain a secret despatch 
from Mussolini to De Bono agreeing to withhold 
retaliatory action against Britain so long as we 
took no steps to close the Suez Canal. Then came 
action by the Research Centre at Geneva, that 
suggested the probability that the Canal would be 
closed to Italian troopships and men-of-war. This 
brought about (so the story runs) an immediate 
alteration in Mussolini's plans, but Whitehall got 
wind of his intentions through “‘ a certain highly 
placed personage in the Italian aristocracy,’’ and 
before Mussolini could act the Mediterranean Fleet 
had left Malta and put to sea. Followed speedy 
and considerable reinforcements to the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet ‘* from the ends of the earth ’’—from 
every quarter, in fact, where ships could be spared. 
But Italian submarines were still in evidence 
‘ patrolling in areas habitually used by British 
warships for carrying out exercises.’’ Accordingly 
a division of destroyers was sent to sea to carry out 
depth-charge exercises. Only small  depth- 
charges were used, and the destroyers were given 
definite orders not to drop these too close to the 
lurking submarines, the position of which had 
been ascertained by air reconnaissance. 


The Italian submarines, knowing that, however 
grave the international situation, Italy was not at war 
with England, did the only possible thing. They came 
to the surface and protested. In the words of a famous 
Admiral, they ‘‘ started popping up like corks.’”? The 
commanding officers of the British destroyers pointed 
out by signal that they did not know that the Italian 
submarines were there and that, in fact, they had no 
right to be there. The Italians expressed surprise at 
an unaccountable error in navigation and explained that 
they thought that they were off Tripoli, some 200 miles 
away to the south-south-west. After expressions of 
mutual regret, the Italian submarines departed. 


Commander Edwards discloses the painful fact 
that with all the reinforcements to the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet at this critical period there weic 
serious deficiencies in its personnel, material and 
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ammunition supplies, and he contends that Mr. 
Baldwin’s ‘‘sealed lips’’ speech in the debate on the 
Hoare-Laval peace plan had reference solely to the 
gravity of the Mediterranean situation. One other 
incident of the year 1935 that he mentions might 
well have had very grave consequences for our 
Mediterranean Fleet, then concentrated in Alexan- 
driaharbour. An Italian ship, the steamer Ausonia, 
‘“‘caught fire in somewhat mysterious circum- 
stances ’’ in that harbour, and ‘‘ in the excitement 
the Italian crew slipped the cables of the ship.” 
The southerly wind was blowing it to the harbour 
entrance, near which lay a British ship heavil 
loaded with ammunition. Had the Ausonia 
drifted on to the ammunition ship, ‘‘ the resulting 
explosion might well have been as disastrous as 
that in Halifax, Novia Scotia, in 1915. If she 
had not fouled the ammunition ship, she would 
have sunk against the boom across the harbour 
entrance, blocking the entrance and imprisoning 
the British Fleet.’ These dangers were averted by 
the prompt action of British destroyers and the 
Alexandria Port authorities. Was this incident a 
pure accident, Commander Edwards asks. 

If you express this view to British officers who were 
serving at Alexandria at the time, they will look at you 
somewhat pityingly, and their only comment will be, 
“‘perhaps.”’ It is widely believed that the Italians 
sought to adopt the medieval tactics of the fire-ship or 
the block-ship. 

Commander Edwards carries his story of Medi- 
terranean alarums and _ excursions through 
Palestine troubles down to the Spanish Civil War, 
to which he devotes no less than six of his chapters. 
In a final chapter he reviews the Mediterranean 


A new murder book by 


ALLEN 


Times Literary Supplement: “ The name of the 
author will at once tell the reader what to expect— 
in short, a book full of wit, rich in incidents and 
ingenious in design. 


“* Mr. Warner Allen has chosen for his background 
the home and political life of Roger d’Arblay, bitter 
opponent of the French premier, Allard. Public 
and private intrigues lead to a series of tragedies. 


“A brilliant chapter on the trial of Madame 
d’Arblay for the murder of Allard deserves special 
mention as a model for those who should ever 
attempt the dangerous feat of balancing on a rope 
stretched between accurate observation and planned 
exaggeration, without falling into the net of 
caricature.” 

7/6 net 
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situation generally, expressing the hope that a way 
will be found to renew our old friendly relations with 
Italy and incidentally declaring that ‘* unless the 
British Empire is overcome by supreme decadence 
it will never relax its grip upon either the Suez 
Canal or the oil pipe line terminal at Haifa.” 
Altogether an extremely interesting and thought- 
provoking book. 


SURVEY OF THE ARTS 


Dr. Hendrik van Loon is a genial American 
writer and artist who by instinct belongs not to 
a specialist age, but to that happy band of univer- 
salists who in the Middle Ages sought to make 
all knowledge or all art their province. He can 
write, draw, etch, paint or play the violin with 
equal charm and facility, and when he sits down 
to writing a book it must be some kind of universal 
survey—the story of mankind through the ages or 
how ships were born and developed down the 
centuries. And no book of his is complete with- 
out his own fascinating decorations to it. Thus 
his latest book, ‘‘ The Arts of Mankind ”’ (Harrap, 
15s.), is adorned with a vast number of illustrations 
in colour and black and white which are a sheer 
joy to contemplate. It is a truly prodigious work, 
the material for which, so the publishers’ blurb 
informs us and one can well believe, took him some 
thirty years to gather and condense and over 
which he spent another ten years in writing. At 
first, he tells us, he intended 

to include all the arts, not only literature, architecture, 

— and the theatre, but also the ballet, cookery, 

ashions, enamel, pottery—just everything. When, 

after several years of writing, I had adediy finished 
that original draft it was a book of almost a million 

words . . . So I had to take a large blue pencil and I 

had to cut and slash. I was obliged to sacrifice a great 

deal of material I would have liked to include. 

His survey as it stands covers painting, archi- 
tecture, music, sculpture and many of the so-called 
minor arts; it starts with the cave drawings of 
25,000 B.c., takes in the arts of Egypt, Babylon, 
Chaldea and the Athens of Pericles and Etruscan, 
Byzantine, Persian and Renaissance Art, and 
brings the record down to ‘‘ those developments 
of the last fifteen years which led to the appearance 
of abstract and non-objective art,’’ the ‘‘ excesses” 
of which, he candidly confesses, he cannot approve. 
All the arts are discussed concurrently, and the 
author finds opportunity, while dealing with the 
great figures in each art, to explore countless by- 
paths, showing how violins are made, how 
orchestras arose, and how a German wholesale 
grocer rediscovered an early Mediterranean 
civilisation. 

Throughout the book the relationship of art to 
ordinary life is stressed, the author holding to the 
view expressed in his dedication to the memory of 
a friend that ‘‘ all the arts should have but one 
single purpose and should contribute as much as 
it is within their own particular power to do so to 
the highest of all arts—the art of living.’’ There 
is no attempt to force zsthetic theories down the 
reader’s throat. Dr. van Loon has, of course, his 
own special enthusiasms and, one might also 
perhaps add, his kindly prejudices. Occasionally, 
too, his genial spirit will not prevent him from 
indulging in a satirical note, as when, for example, 
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he remarks that the fact that Wagner may well 
have had Jewish blood in his veins may explain 
why he displayed that anti-Jewish complex ‘‘which 
has so greatly endeared him to the present-day 
Germany.’’ But for the most part all his impres- 
sive erudition is directed towards making his 
readers share in what has given him such intense 
enjoyment. To his sprighty narrative nothing 
seems to come amiss. istory, biography, 
philosophy, gossip and anecdote all help to pro- 
vide a literary diet that is amazingly appetising, 
There is not a dull page in the 599 of which this 
book is composed, and light and airy as is Dr. van 
Loon’s style of exposition, shrewd and sound 
comment abounds. 


A YORKSHIRE DALE 


If Wharfedale is not the most beautiful of York- 
shire dales, it is probably the most popular, partly 
because of its own intrinsic merits and partly also 
because of its accessibility to the large towns of 
Leeds and Bradford. It is good, therefore, that 
its attractions should be duly and properly recorded 
by the same expert hands as have done justice 
already, with letterpress and splendid illustrations, 
to its rivals—Swaledale and Wensleydale 
(‘‘ Wharfedale,’? by Ella Pontefract in collabora- 
tion with, and with wood-engravings by, Marie 
Hartley, and with photographic _ illustrations, 
Dent, 6s.). Miss Pontefract and Miss Hartley 
have once more done the work they have under- 
taken conscientiously and well. They have set 
out all the charms of this paradise for hikers, 
artists and anglers; they have shown us “ a valley 
favoured by nature and enriched by romance ”’; 
they have lifted the veil of its picturesque history, 
going back even to the days when its limestone 
caves were inhabited ; they have described the hay- 
making and sheep fairs and some of the industries 
that once flourished but have disappeared with a 
decreasing population; they have told us of some 
of the old legends and superstitions ; and they have 
revealed to us how, with all the changes this valley 
has witnessed, there is so little that seems to have 
altered. 


Its feeling of constancy is so strong that each season 
as it comes seems permanent. When the larches are 
spreading their new green against the darker fir trees, 
blackthorns are bursting with blossom before they have 
had time to leaf, and primroses and violets are poking 
up on banks and hills, it seems that it will always be 
spring here. When summer brings her green to woods 
and hills, and her more exotic flowers to the meadows, 
you feel that it must last for ever. There is an impres- 
sion of change when autumn with its golden glory 
comes, and bracken flames on the hills, and trees vie in 
colouring, growing in vividness with each day, so that 
there is about it all the startling quality of a sunset. But 
when winter trees show the beanty of naked branches, 
and the snow-covered valley is a picture in black and 
white, the only colour a faint glow which reddens the 
hills for a few brief moments as the sun sinks, the sense 
of permanence is deep again. There are few more 


a experiences than to watch the pageant of the 
rough the dale. 

The ‘‘ sense of permanence ’’ has at least one 
other manifestation : sheep-rearing, started so long 
ago by the monks who for four centuries were “‘ a 
powerful influence in the dale,’’ is, as this book 
tells us, ‘‘ still the principal work of the valley.” 


seasons t 


MUSIC HALL ARTIST’S MEMOIRS 


At seventy-three,’ writes Mr. George Mozart 
on the last page of his autobiography (‘‘ Lime- 
light,’ Hurst & Blackett, illustrated, 18s.), ‘‘ I 
have started a new career—pictures—and have 
already played a good many parts. So you see 
there is life in the old man yet.’’ Those who read 
his very lively book will hardly need to be told 
that. It affords ample evidence that Mr. Mozart, 
in exceeding the Biblical time limit, has still 
managed to retain his youthful vigour and sense 
of fun. Unlike some professional entertainers, he 
can see the joke in himself and, while refraining 
from lauding his own past achievements, is quite 
ready to tell us when he made a fool of himself 
or was suffering from a ‘‘ swollen head.”’ He 
writes for his readers’ amusement and has a rich 
fund of anecdote to offer them—many of the stories 
he delights to retail being against himself. The 
man who can laugh at himself and his mistakes can 
make others laugh with him. As a music hall 
artist Mr. Mozart was a pronounced success, and 
if when he tried a new ‘“‘ turn ’”’ as publican for 
four years in St. Martin’s-lane he was, as he 
declares, ‘‘ a terrible failure,’’ that cannot be said 
of him in his present réle as the writer of anecdotal 
memoirs. His book is brightly written and most 
entertaining, bubbling over with cheerful good 
humour from one page to the next. 


QUAKER FARM IN THE SIXTIES 


War,”’ says Miss Maude Robinson in 
the preface to her little book, ‘‘ A South Down 
Farm in the Sixties ”’ (illustrated by contemporary 
photographs, Dent, 5s.), ‘‘ put a stop to the 
homely simplicity of English country life’; and 
it is her object to paint that homely scene as she 
saw it in her childhood. She does this with great 
charm and a simple directness that avoids over- 
stressing any particular feature of a way of life 
that is past and gone. That is the supreme value 
of her book: it is a sincere and authentic contri- 
bution to Victorian social and economic history. 
The author was the youngest of eight children of 
a Quaker family living on a farm at Saddlescombe, 
six miles from Brighton. Miss Robinson was 
born on the farm and remained there after the death 
of her parents till the death of her farmer brother 
in 1925. Her father, who was originally a Surrey 
farmer, came to Saddlescombe in 1853 in what 
Miss Robinson calls ‘‘ the palmy days of corn- 
growing.’’ The Saddlescombe farm was also a 
sheep farm—‘‘ a sheep to an acre was the old 
rule, and on the 900 acres were kept three flocks 
of 300 sheep each.’’ Here is a picture of farm 
labour conditions at that period :— 

When my father took the farm there were only six 
cottages and these he reduced to five . . . but in after 
years, the milk trade needing more labour, seven more 
cottages were built. The older ones were rented at Is. 
a week—I think the newer ones were Is. 6d. and every 
man had as much garden as he could cultivate and was 
encouraged to plant fruit trees. With this, although 
wages were what would now be considered scandalously 
low, from 10s. to 18s. a week according to skill, the 
labourers were very comfortably off and I remember 
no real poverty. They could have gorse for fuel and 
I remember one man saying with great satisfaction 
when winter set in, ‘‘ Yes, I’ve six boys, but I’ve got 
a sack o’ taters put by for each of them.” 
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Mr. Robinson was a thrifty, high-principled 
farmer who had ideas rather different from the 
average farmer of his day. For one thing he was 
an ardent supporter of Cobden and Bright; for 
another he had a liking for good literature. Then 
again he refused to encourage drunkenness and 
declined to give his harvesters beer, while, instead 
of providing the customary harvest supper, he had 
two sheep slaughtered and presented joints of 
mutton to his hands’ families. Miss Robinson 
has much to tell us of the home life on the farm 
and the quiet amusements in which the children 
indulged. 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 


The Oxford University Press will be bringing 
out shortly an English translation of Frau Margret 
Boveri’s survey of the Mediterranean problems. 
The English title is ‘*‘ Mediterranean Cross- 
Currents.’’ The writer, though a German, regards 
English aims with sympathy, expressing the view 
that of all the European Great Powers England 
is ‘‘ the most seriously engaged in trying to pre- 
vent the outbreak of future war.”’ 

Chatto & Windus announce for early publica- 
tion Mr. Francis Watson’s ‘‘Wallenstein : Soldier 
under Saturn.” 

From Hutchinson will be coming in the near 
future a book by Major James Hawke, O.B.E., 
entitled ‘‘ From Private to Major ’’—an account 
of the author’s eventful military career. 

Early in April Cassell will publish Mr. Robert 
Graves’ story of ‘“‘ Count Belisarius.” 


Price 7/6 net. 


Schools 
of Hellas 


AN ESSAY ON 
ANCIENT GREEK EDUCATION 


Sixth Impression. 


By 
K. J. FREEMAN, 


Scholar of Winchester and of Trinity College, Cambridge 


With fourteen reproductions of 
Greek vases on terra-cotta paper 


We have nothing but praise—The Times 

The book is a masterpiece.—Morning Post 

This fine discriminating essay.—Daily Telegraph 

Full of freshness and the joy of life-—The Guardian 
The best account in English—Saturday Review 


MACMILLAN 


Another April publication will be ‘‘ Mussolini 
in the Making,’’ by Gaudens Meagra, from Allen 
& Unwin. 

For May, Hodder & Stoughton announce Mr. 
F. S. Smythe’s book on the Bhyundar Valley in 
the Central Himalayas, ‘‘ The Valley of Flowers.” 

In the same month Constable expect to publish 
‘* Sir Walter Scott,’ by Sir Herbert Grierson. 

Edith Davidson was a woman of immense 
gentleness, kindness and sympathy, and her 
spiritual acuteness was of immeasurable help 
to her husband, the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Such a life so withdrawn from publicity 
is extremely difficult to catch on paper, but a 
volume entitled ‘‘ Edith Davidson of Lambeth,”’ 
which John Murray will publish on April 7th, 
does this with a respect and grace that only the 
intimacy that iscovered by the anonymous author’s 
initials *‘ M.C.S.M.”’ could achieve. _It is also 
a valuable supplement to the life of the 
Archbishop. 


Kathleen Norris’s Spring novel will appear 
from John Murray on April 2lst. It is called 
‘** The Sea-Gull ’’ and pictures modern youth, in 
the charming person of its heroine, finding the 
world not quite the easy place it had imagined, 

Cheapness of human lives, lawless rivalries 
and the fierce, natural dangers of the virgin 
North-West, marked the first years of the 
Canadian fur trade at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century; and Alan Sullivan, in his new 
novel, *‘ The Fur Masters,’’ which John Murray 
will publish on April 12th, makes a stirring tale 
of that dangerous calling. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


‘A Trooper in the ‘ Tins,’ ’’? by R. A. Lloyd 
(Hurst & Blackett, 12s. 6d.). 

Following My Nose Through Morocco,” by E. 
Lewis Bailey (Selwyn & Blount, 10s. 6d.). 

‘* Australia’s Empty Spaces,’’? by Sydney Upton 
(Allen & Unwin, 10s. 6d.), 

‘The World’s Design,’’ by Salvador de Madariaga 
(Allen & Unwin, 10s. 6d.). 


NOVELS 

“The Stolen Sword,” by L. P. Jacks (Methuen). 

“When the Aloe Bloomed,’’ by Dorothy Buck 
(Hurst & Blackett). 

‘Nothing Ever Happens,’’ by Jane Locke 
(Herbert Jenkins). 

‘Two and Two Make Five,”’ by T. E. B. Clarke 
(John Long). 

Desert’s Daughter,” by H. M. E. 
(Hurst & Blackett). 

‘ The Wood Ends,”’ by Myfanwy Price (Bodley 
Head). 

‘To-morrow We Shall be Free,’’ by John Connell 
(Cassell). 

The Malinsay Massacre,’ by Dennis Wheatley 
(Hutchinson, 3s. 6d.). 


‘“The Methods of Dr. Scarlett,’’ by Alexander 
Laing (Cassell). 
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Round the Empire 


CEYLON’S TRADE 
COMMISSIONER 


R. G. K. W. PERERA has recenily 
succeeded Dr. P. E. Pieris as Trade 
Commissioner for Ceylon in London. Both 
are lawyers, both are graduates of Cam- 
bridge, and both have outstandingly the qualities 
of tact and charm which are essential to 
any diplomat or trade representative. Their 
private hobbies, however, are widely divergent. 
Dr. Pieris has made a hobby of art collections and 
archeology, while Mr. Perera has excelled in a 
wide variety of sports. He is a chess player of 
exceptional merit; he won his college colours at 
Cambridge for cricket, and subsequently played 


_ in the South Hampstead team ; he was the amateur 


billiards champion of Ceylon for a while, and is 
still champion of the Orient Club, and he is an 
enthusiastic tennis player. More academically, he 
has an expert knowledge of fiscal questions, and 
these he intends to apply to the expansion of 
Anglo-Ceylon trade. 

‘*T am,’’ he told a Press interviewer, ‘‘ a firm 
believer in the principle of reciprocity in Imperial 
industry. I am all in favour of the highest 
possible preferential duty for British goods enter- 
ing Ceylon, but it seems to me only fair that this 
should be made dependent upon every effort being 
put forward by the British public to purchase the 
goods which Ceylon has to sell. There is a dis- 
position here to look upon the island as a producer 
of little but rubber and tea, but there are many 
other products such as coconut and plumbago 
which should also be listed in the country’s 
economy, and [ shall make it one of my principal 
tasks to exploit the possibilities of increasing the 
market for these products over here. 


“In the case of plumbago it is notable that this 
is being consumed in increasing quantities in 
Great Britain, yet the preferential tariff it enjoys 
is far too low, in my view, to make it worth the 
while of British importers to cut off supplies from 
foreign sources. I am also concerned with the 
expansion of the tourist traffic from this country 
to Ceylon. Asa holiday resort it has so far been 
somewhat overlooked, perhaps because there has 
been no central organisation in the island to 
encourage this physical form of export, or to 
exploit—without, however, commercialising them 
—the quite unique attractions of my country. A 
tourist bureau has now, however, been set up on 
the island, and I shall act as its representative over 
here. Those coming to Ceylon will find the 
accommodation excellent and the country unspoilt, 
and every effort is being made to provide cheaper 
transport and travelling facilities.” 


S. RHODESIA’S MINERAL OUTPUT 


A cable just received from the Department of 
Mines, Southern Rhodesia, announces that the 
total value of the mineral output for February was 
£628,441, an increase of £15,324 over the previous 


month, notwithstanding January’s three more 
days. Of this, 64,145 ozs. of gold, at 139s. 8}d. 
an ounce, accounted for £448,083—a drop of 
4,875 ozs. compared with January. Other items 
in the February output are: Silver, 13,324 ozs. ; 
coal, 95,227 tons; chrome ore, 29,589 tons; asbes- 
tos, 4,956 tons; tin (concentrates), 30 tons; and 
tungsten (concentrates), 26 tons. 


NORTH AUSTRALIAN DEVELOPMENT 


Commenting on a report that resentment existed 
in North Australia because of the alleged dilatory 
manner in which the Federal Government was 
dealing with the Payne report on the development 
of North Australia, the Commonwealth Minister 
for the Interior (Mr. McEwen) said recently: ‘‘ | 
refuse to believe that responsible business men, 
pastoralists and industrialists would seriously con- 
sider boycotting my visit to North Australia. On 
the contrary, there is ample evidence that the 
opportunity afforded by such a visit to settlers and 
residents of making contact with the Minister is 
much appreciated. The Government has demon- 
strated its determination to take seriously the 
problems associated with developing the north of 
this great continent, and the suggestion that the 
Payne report is to be pigeon-holed is utterly 
without foundation.” 


MELBOURNE’S FOOD SCHOOL 


A gift of £20,000 to the Victorian State 
Ministry has been made by Mr. Angliss, M.L.C., 
for the erection of a food trades school in Mel- 
bourne. Mr. Angliss has been a leading member 
of the meat and dry goods trades in Victoria for 
many years. The purpose of the school will be 
to train workers in all the food trades, and it is 
hoped that ultimately it will accommodate between 
1,000 and 1,200 pupils. In educating the youth 
of the community in a high standard of food 
values, the hope apparently is entertained of 
enhancing the reputation of Melbourne as a place 
in which tourists and other travellers may be 
assured of the quality of the food services. 


The school will provide a baking school, a 
smallgoods and pastry section, a training centre in 
the treatment of meat and its sale and for the proper 
education of the butchering trade and its asso- 
ciated occupations, and a training school for chefs 
and others engaged in cooking, with particular 
attention to the preservation, cutting and exhibi- 
tion of the meat supply. Ultimately it is hoped 
to provide for the dry goods trade in all its 
departments. 


LUPINS FOR SOIL EROSION 


In directing attention to two remarkably 
successful instances of control of soil erosion and 
the reclamation of sand drifts by the use of lupins, 
Mr. G. L. Throssell, Agricultural Adviser in the 
West Australian Department of Agriculture, in 
the Journal of Agriculture, emphasises that this 
legume has been used for centuries in other 
countries for building up sandy soils and checking 
drift. 

Wind erosion in Western Australia, he says, 
is yearly becoming worse in many areas, dust 
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storms are becoming more frequent and intense, 
and whole fields are rapidly being converted into 
barren wastes. The action of the wind is remov- 
ing good soil from paddock to paddock, and from 
farm to farm, exposing less fertile subsoil, or in 
other cases covering richer and better soils with 
light, sandy drifts. The chief factors in this 
economic loss to farmer and State are the long, 
dry summers, during which the surface of the land 
is denuded of vegetation and protective covering, 
often accentuated by the depredations of rabbits 
and overstocking. Mr. F. W. Benham, of Yan- 
dandooka, 214 miles from Perth, on the Midland 
line (W.A.), in an average rainfall of 18.29 inches, 
has completely remedied the drift which menaced 
his farm in 1932 by ploughing the affected area in 
April and planting it with a bushel of oats with 
90 Ibs. of superphosphate an acre, and then broad- 
casting 4 lbs. of blue lupin seed an acre on the 
surface. He allowed the subsequent oat crop to 
shed, and then only grazed the stubble very 
lightly in the late autumn, when the danger of 
drift was less. The initial stand of lupins pro- 
duced sufficient seed to provide a very even crop 
in the second year. The paddock was thus con- 
verted into one of his most useful grazing 
paddocks, no longer subject to drift. 


A similar result was achieved on the farm of 
Mrs. W. B. Mitchell, 40 miles farther north, where 
the drift in the district was so serious that it com- 
pietély obstructed traffic on the Geraldton-Perth 
road. It was believed here that the drift had got 
out of hand, and could never be reclaimed. Hear- 
ing of the success of Mr. Benham, the manager of 
The Grange, Mr. K. B. Mitchell, last year decided 
to adopt similar measures, and the success that 
has rewarded his efforts should encourage others 
faced with a similar problem. The drift at The 
Grange commenced in January, 1935, and was 
caused by sheep continually camping in the same 
place on the side of a hill, which had no protection 
from easterly and south-westerly winds. The 
country, being of a red, sandy nature, originally 
timbered with black wattle, became very loose, and 
by the end of summer covered an area of two acres. 
At the end of the 1935-36 summer it had extended 
to approximately 10 acres, and continued to drift 
further through the winter, no matter how much 
rain fell. To make the road passable the Main 
Roads Board erected a brush fence 3 ft. 6 ins. high, 
but this was covered in a few months, and the drift 
extended across the road, blocking the traffic for 
a distance of 500 yards or more. At the end of 
last summer the drift had covered an area of about 
50 acres, 40 acres of which drifted during the last 
12 months. Over 20 acres about a foot of soil had 
disappeared, while in some places, where the soil 
was very loose, it had been blown away to a depth 
of two feet. The paddock on the north side of the 
road was typical York gum country. Fourteen 
acres of this heavy red soil was covered to an 
average depth of 12 inches with drift soil of a 
light, sandy nature. In May, 1937, the edges of 
this drift were topdressed with 90 Ibs. of super- 
phosphate an acre, to encourage the growth of 
grass, which was shooting. A week later a mix- 
ture of Guyra oats and Cape barley and lupins 
were broadcast by hand, at the rate of 60 Ibs. 


and 4 lbs. respectively, and harrowed. An appli- 
cation of 90 lbs. of superphosphate an acre was 
made by means of a dropper topdresser. In June 
melons, Dwalganup subterranean clover, and 
Wimmera rye were sown on the places where the 
lupins and cereals were growing thinly. The area 
on the south side of the road, approximately 36 
acres, was planted in mid-June with oats, black 
barley, lupins, and superphosphate in the same 
ratio as in the northern paddock, a combine drill 
being the means used. 


The area will not be stocked this season and has 
been securely fenced off against stock and rabbits, 
and firebreaks provided, and almost complete 
reclamation of the area is now in sight. Apart 
from binding the surface of drifting soil, lupins 
provide protein-rich summer feed, which increases 
carrying capacity, and, being a legume, adds to 
the fertility of the soil. Similar measures are 
being adopted in the United States, where it has 
been found they provide the best means of 
lessening erosion by wind on arable land. 


INDIAN DEFENCE 


The Calcutta Statesman has been moved to 
express regret over the amazing conflict of Indian 
opinion on the question of India’s defence. The 
Congress Working Committee, it says, deplores 
air raid precautions as creating a war atmosphere. 
The Calcutta Corporation, on the other hand, has 
asked for citizens to be trained in defence. And 
the Central Legislature has had two resolutions 
before it, one urging that defence expenditure 
should be reduced, the other in effect asking for it 
to be enormously increased. The latter resolution, 
which was moved in the Council of State, seems, 
says the Statesman, ‘‘ to belong to the type that 
darkens counsel and confuses the country. What 
justification can the mover have had for asking for 
‘ full military training for all physically fit Indians 
between the ages of 21 and 30’ and for them to 
be ‘admitted to permanent units of the Army 
irrespective of caste or creed’ ? This tall order, as 
the Commander-in-Chief pointed out, would 
involve an incredibly vast army 200 to 300 times 
the present strength, with all sorts of complica- 
tions in consequence. The strengthening of 
India’s defences is urgent but requires careful 
thought and action. Impracticable proposals do 
not help anyone. The mover would have made a 
— useful contribution by pitching his demands 
ower. 


FOREIGN POLICY FOR CONGRESS 


In a recent address by the Congress President, 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, reference was made 
to the necessity of Congress having a definite 
‘foreign policy.’’ ‘‘I insist,’’ he said, ‘‘ that we 
should make India and her culture known to the 
world. To carry on this work effectively, the 
Indian National Congress should have its trusted 
agents in Europe, Asia, Africa and in North, 
Central and South America. It is a pity that 
we have so far neglected Central and South 
America, where there is profound interest in India. 
The Congress should be assisted in this work of 
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developing international contacts by cultural 
organisations in India, working in the field of 
international culture and by the Indian Chambers 
of Commerce working in the sphere of international 
commerce. Further, Indians should make it a 
point to attend every international congress or con- 
ference. Participation in such conferences is a 
very useful and healthy form of propaganda for 
India. 


“While talking of international contacts, I 
should remove a misgiving which may be present 
in some minds. Developing international contacts 
does not mean intriguing against the British 
Government. We do not need to go in for such 
intrigue, and all our methods should be above 
board. The propaganda that goes on against 
India all over the world is to the effect that India 
is an uncivilised country, and it is inferred there- 
from that the British are needed in order to civilise 
us. Asa reply, we have only to let the world know 


- what we are and what our culture is like; if we can 


do that, we shall create such a volume of inter- 
national sympathy in our favour that India’s case 
will become irresistible before the bar of world 
opinion.”’ 


MOUNTIES’ NEW CHIEF 


Colonel S. T. Woods, who has been appointed 
Commissioner of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police in succession to the late Sir James MacBrien, 
is no stranger to this country. He has been over 
here on several occasions, and the bearing of the 
men whom he led in the Coronation procession 
evoked universal admiration and applause. It is 
literally true that he has spent his whole life in 
the Force, for he was born in Police barracks, his 
father being himself an Assistant Commissioner. 
He could ride a horse almost as soon as he could 
walk, and when his schooling was over he at once 
—and of course—entered the Force. 


His duties have taken him to the more remote 
parts of Canada and, in acquiring an intimate 
knowledge of the administrative problems with 
which members of the Force are faced in the far 
away outposts, he won, too, ihe respect and friend- 
ship of all with whom he came into contact. A 
man of few words, gifted with a sense of humour 
and great personal charm, he has also the rare 
quality of command, and under his guidance the 
continued progress and prestige of the Force are 
assured. He has attained to his responsible 
position at the comparatively early age of 49. 


CANADA AT NEW YORK FAIR 


Preparations for the World’s Fair in New York 
are proceeding apace, and Canada is participating 
on a scale commensurate with the close economic 
ties which exist between her and her great southern 
neighbour. The Department of Trade and Com- 
merce is organising a competition among Canadian 
architects for the design of the Pavilion, thereby 
making of the building itself an exposition of the 
finest in Canadian architectural achievement. The 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada is advising 
the Department in the competition. 


SCOTS FARMERS GO TO SEE 


A large party of Scottish farmers are to visit 
Canada this spring in order to see for themselves 
the remarkable work which is being carried on 
over there in connection with many phases of agri- 
cultural production, and in particular the measures 
taken to ensure the health of livestock. 


Under the zgis of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Agricultural Discussion Society, the 
party, which will, it is expected, number over a 
hundred, will leave Glasgow on May 12th, and the 
itinerary includes visits to several agricultural 
colleges in Eastern Canada and meetings with 
representatives of important breeding societies. 
Lord Tweedsmuir, it is understood, has indicated 
his desire to receive the delegation in Ottawa. 

RINGING CHANGES IN WHEAT 

The drought conditions which prevailed in 
certain areas of Saskatchewan last year have 
become past history. The scientifically-inspired 
work, however, of rehabilitating the soil and 
applying to agricultural economy as a whole the 
results of the experiences in the drought period 
goes steadily on. Farmers are now, for example, 
experimenting with seeds specially distributed by 
the University of Saskatchewan, the distribution 
representing a total of 16 crops and 29 varieties or 
strains. As the Secretary of the Saskatchewan 
Field Husbandry Association says in effect: “‘ If 
anyone thinks this Province is a one-crop country 
let him think again.” 


UNION’S COAL-OIL PROSPECTS 


Before the Union Parliament was dissolved, the 
Minister of Commerce and Industries, Mr. Fourie, 
made a statement regarding the prospects of 
obtaining oil from coal in South Africa. He said 
that the committee responsible for looking into 
this matter was carrying on its work and was con- 
tinuing to study both British and German systems 
with a view to production on a large scale. There 
were differences between South African coal and 
the coals of England and Germany, but the indica- 
tions were that experiments with Union coal were 
going to be a success and the committee was con- 
vinced that there was a future for coal-oil in South 
Africa. At the moment, however, even in Germany 
and England it was not possible to produce oil 
from coal at economic prices. Experiments were 
continuing with a view to obtaining larger 
quantities of oil of better quality at a lower cost. 
This was always the case with synthetic products, 
but eventually the cost of the machinery would be 
decreased and a process which to-day called for 
millions in expenditure would ultimately be very 
much cheaper. Steps were being taken to have 
further extensive tests of South African coal carried 
out, and these would take place overseas under the 
supervision of the Union’s own technical advisers. 


It was the opinion among the Union’s technical 
advisers that further attempts should be made to 
locate crude oil in South Africa. To-day it was 
possible to bore much deeper than was the case 25 
years ago when the original attempts were made 
and a resumption of activities was contemplated, 
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Letters to the Editor 
THE WAY TO PEACE 


Sir,—The recent discussions in Parliament on 
Foreign Affairs should have helped to clarify the 
issues involved in the international situation for 
the British public. And one feels convinced that 
British commonsense will have no doubts as to 
which is the soundest line for our Government to 
pursue—to have a cut and dried policy which would 
only result in aligning us with one set of Powers 
against the other or to keep our commitments 
within the narrowest possible limits. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s masterly and prudent exposi- 
tion of the British point of view regarding recent 
and possible future developments of the inter- 
national situation should have convinced ll 
impartial minds in this country that he is pursuing 
the only sure course for the preservation of inter- 
national peace. He has made it clear that we are 
bound to come to the assistance of France and 
Belgium in the event of an unprovoked war 
involving the security of their frontiers, and he 
has also broadly hinted that circumstances might 
arise, through the outbreak of hostilities in Europe, 
which might well necessitate British armed inter- 
vention. But he was also careful to point out that 
any further definite commitments on our part at 
this stage would be merely to provoke that war 
which it was our interest to take every step possible 
to prevent. 


COMPANY MEETING 
LONDON AND THAMES HAVEN OIL WHARVES 


HE fortieth ordinary general meeting of the London 
& Thames Haven Oil Wharves, Ltd., was held on 
Monday last at Winchester House, London, E.C. 

Mr. Thos. C. J. Burgess, chairman and joint managing 
director, said that the profits amounted to £203,767, after 
providing £19,806 against the guarantee for the Prefer- 
ence share interests of C. I. M. Holdings. A dividend 
of 10 per cent., free of tax, was recommended. 

‘In the last 30 vears there had been many attempts to 
get the import line for low test petroleum ships removed 
higher up the river. The end of an inquiry for that 
purpose in 1927 was that the Ministry of Transport had 
come to the conclusion that the Report of the Commis- 
sioners was so devastatingly against any alteration of the 
import line from Mucking that they refused to make 
any change. 

That had been regarded as a final settlement of the 
very old question, but the matter had now come up again 
in a vital manner. Towards the end of 1937 it had been 
rumoured that the Anglo-American Oil Co. had made a 
proposal to the British Government which the Ministry 
of Defence evidently thought was one which should be 
promoted by all possible means. The directors, however, 
could not sit still and see the whole of their earning 
capacity taken away by what he would call an unholy 
alliance between Government departments and world 
combinations. They felt if the shareholders did not 
support them that there was nothing for it but to realise 
that the time of their company’s usefulness was past, 
and it was the intention of the directors to offer the most 
strenuous opposition to the shifting of the limit line 
to Purfleet, first and foremost in the public interest. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Having dealt with the Irish National Refinery position, 
the report and accounts were nnanimously adopted and 


the borrowing powers of the company were increased to 
£2,500,000, 


A strong Britain and a strong British Empire 
armed to ensure peace are the best guarantee that 
no Power, however ambitious, will lightly embark 
on a war which may involve the whole weight of 
the British Empire being thrown into the scale 
against them. In this direction there is no cause 
for doubt as to the line British Ministers and 
Empire Statesmen are taking. 

C. J. Harrison. 

Drayton-gardens, S.W.10. 


FIXING OF EASTER 


Sir,—As the Orthodox and Protestant Church 
authorities have agreed to the League of Nations’ 
recommendation that Easter Sunday should be 
located ‘‘ on the Sunday following the second 
Saturday in April,’’ only the consent of the Holy 
See is wanted to decide Easter’s future dates, from 
1939. 

The location of Easter’s date from 1939 would 
bring to your readers the desired benefits of more 
convenient holidays, constant school and college 
terms, equal periods for holiday savings, 
expenditures, etc. 

Good Friday in 1940 is Church-calendared to 
come on March 22nd, its earliest date, when the 
colder weather in Central and Northern Europe 
and North America would further spoil the Easter 
Holidays, by holding back from workers and all 
Christians two or three weeks’ savings, which they 
could enjoy far better on the 1939 Easter based on 
April 9th. 

Moses B. CoTSWORTH 
(General Director, 
International Fixed Calendar League). 
1, Regent-street, S.W.1. 


THE TAXPAYER’S BURDENS 


Sir,—Events of the last few weeks have so 
aggravated the European situation that our already 
burdensome _re-armament programme must 
obviously be advanced and strengthened, with a 
consequent increase in the cost. How is this cost 
to be met? Not, surely, by calling further upon 
the already overburdened taxpayer. 

This Society has put the case for the taxpayer 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer by way of a 
Memorandum, in which it was suggested that the 


“new position demands a re-adjustment of the 


nation’s financial outlook. 

The Memorandum proceeded: ‘‘ Should war 
unfortunately eventuate, it would only be possible 
to borrow money at a substantially higher rate of 
interest, and if the immediate necessities are 
financed by an increased rate of income-tax or 
from some other source of direct taxation, the 
margin available for the constantly increasing ex- 
penditure demanded by the continuation of 
hostilities will be pro tanto reduced. It seems to 
us therefore that the wiser course would be to 
borrow more extensively while money is still cheap 
and available and to defer any increase of direct 
taxation until the circumstances render no other 
course practicable.”’ 

DECIEs . 
(Director, Income-Tax Payers’ Society). 

2, Victoria-street, S,W.1, 
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Your Investments 


SLUMP OR BOOM? 


IOLENT controversy still rages on the 
question of whether or not a slump is our 
fate. A contemporary at the end of last week 
urged all holders of industrial equities to beware, 
as the outlook was black. This advice is as 
illogical as it is unnecessary. It does not behove 
the financial writer to be always “ bullish,’’ but 
he should not endeavour to strike fear into the 
hearts of his readers even if he feels that it is time 
to discriminate between different classes of invest- 
ments. If we examine the alternatives to sound 
industrials yielding upwards of 5 per cent., we 
find only gilt-edged fixed interest stocks yielding 
under 34 per cent., and gold mining issues giving 
something in the neighbourhood of 6 per cent. 
There is no other choice. If the outlook for 
industrials is so ‘‘ black,’’ then commodity issues 
of all kinds must be eschewed—also railway and 
shipping stocks. Further, if complete security of 
capital to the utmost possible degree is our aim, 
then we must be content with short-dated British 
Government securities giving only about 23 per 
cent., subject to tax at 5s. in the £. 


For those who really are of the opinion that our 
industrial world is crumbling, then gold-mining 
issues offer a most attractive, if still speculative, 
investment medium. We must acknowledge that 
gold is the one stable commodity in the world. 
Further, the resources of the creditor countries are 
so largely in gold that none dare jeopardise its 
value by official action. Certainly gold mining 
shares seem worthy of attention at present prices. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 

But what of industrials? It is difficult, indeed, 
to believe that the immediate outlook is as black 
as some would paint it. Further, it may well be 
argued that if America settles her squabble 
between capital and labour, and that when the 
inevitable reaction to present governmental inter- 
ference sets in, the world is bound to experience 
the greatest trade boom in memory. Capital works 
the world over must involve a huge construction 
programme to keep pace with the present standard 
of living, and credit resources are larger than ever 
before. But this is looking too far ahead, for a 
condition must be peace and international com- 
mercial intercourse. In the meantime, even a 
moderate revival of confidence in U.S.A., coupled 
with a favourable Budget in this country, will 
bring a tremendous rise in Stock Exchange 
securities of almost all classes. And the outlook 
for certain classes of industrials is anything but 
black. The Prime Minister’s efforts to speed-up 
our re-armament programme will mean larger 
orders for aircraft works, engineering, and iron 
and steel firms. Greater purchasing power in 


these industries will benefit the secondary trades, 
and Brewery and Tobacco shares, recently victims 
of taxation talk, are likely to benefit in the long 
run as much as any. 


AIRCRAFT SHARE MERITS 

If there seems to be a harping in this column 
upon the merits of Aircraft manufacturing shares, 
no apology is due. These issues look exceedingly 
under-valued. There has been more attention 
given just recently to this section, and higher 
prices in the comparatively near future are clearly 
indicated unless a fresh political scare plunges the 
Stock Exchange into another fit of gloom. Bristol 
Aeroplane are one of the favourites, and the 10s. 
shares at 50s. may not appear cheap, yielding only 
43 per cent. But the chance of further capital 
bonuses always lurks in the market’s mind. Fairey 
Aviation at under £1 look as cheap as any, giving 
a return of 6} per cent. free of tax or 8} per cent. 
less tax. But greatest scope is probably offered 
by Hawker-Siddeley 5s. shares at 24s. These 
were down to little over £1 when the Austrian 


scare was rampant. They yield at the present 
price £8 17s. per cent. 


Law Lanp 


The sound and old-established Law Land Co. 
manages to maintain its revenue despite changes 
in property conditions which make for difficulty. 
Gross income in 1937 was slightly higher at 
£284,803, but owing to larger tax requirements 
net profit at £56,208 shows a trifling decrease. A 
further £8,000 is placed to special reserve for de- 
preciation of flat properties, and the 9 per cent. 
dividend is repeated. Earnings amount to nearly 
12} per cent. As 38s. xd. the £1 shares are a 
steady investment, yielding 4} per cent. 


COMPANY MEETING 


LAW LAND COMPANY 


A Satisfactory Result 


— fifty-fifth annual general meeting of the Law 
Land Company, Limited, was held on Wednesday 
last at Brettenham House, London, W.C. 


Mr. M. E. F. Crealock (the chairman) said that the 
gross rents for the past year were slightly higher than 
for 1936. Lettings had been very successful. 


He would like to make some reference to the additional 
burdens which must be borne by all commercial under- 
takings. In addition to the N.D.C., the Local Authorities 
had given notice of very considerably increased demands. 
It was surely time that a far closer examination was 
made by every ratepayer of the purpose to which the 
money extracted from him was put. 


As to the future, the directors had had in mind the 
competition arising from the erection of blocks of offices 
in parts of the West End, also near at hand, and felt they 
should do all in their power to stay a possible flight of 
business and professional firms from Central London to 
the West End. With that pu they had acquired 
the leasehold interest of the Arundel Hotel and Maltravers 
House on the Embankment, and they were at present 
negotiating for a renewal of the leases of that and the 
adjoining properties, so that they might be in a position 
to remodel on modern lines, the whole of the buildings 
forming almost a complete island. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Episodes of the Month 
The Question 


Sir Epwarp GRIGG, K.C.M.G., D.8.0., M.P. 
The Quart Measure and the Pint Pot 


TO BE or 


NOT TO BE 


April, 1938 


By Victor GERMAINS 


Berlin to Ballyhooly 

Pax Japonica 

Will Juggernaut Survive ? 
The National Review Luncheon 
The Imperialist Faith in Canada 


Matthew Arnold 

Poem: Vox Senectutis 
The Gentle Art of Dosing 
The World of Your Blackbird 


By Proressor Hersert L. Stewart 

By AtFRep AUSTIN 

By E. te Breton Martin 

By Morra DesMonp 

By Ricuarp Perry 
A Rain Guide for the British Islands 

By Tue Lorp DunsoyNne 


Sport 


Correspondence: F. Slocock, E. H. Blakeney, etc. 


Books New and Old: 
Gabriele d’Annunzio 
The German Menace 


By J. O. P. Brann 
By W. J. Biyton 


By Pat 


By F. G. 


By 


By F. J. C. Hearnsnaw, 


Plant Life Throughout the Empire By R. Frnpiay 


Postase (Book Post), 2d. (Canada), 


PUBLISHED BY THE PROPRIETORS AT 


PRICE 2s. 6d. 


35, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


Modern Attacks on the Sanctity of 


Human Life 
by 


DOROTHY DUDLEY SHORT 


Mrs. Dudley Short renders a service to 
the community in stating clearly and 
most forcibly to-day’s problem. 
to be treated as sacred? 
ignorance or from other motives it is 
being attacked. All 
welcome a pamphlet from which they 
can draw cogent arguments and leave 
them in the hands of the thoughtful. 


Is life 
Whether in 


speakers will 


Price 3d. 
Published by 


LEAGUE OF NATIONAL LIFE 
63, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


HOTELS 


LONDON. 


LEXANDRA COURT Hotel, Finebury 
Park, London, N.4. 100 Bedrooms. 
with H. & C. running water; excellent 
i Ideal for permanent residence. 
New dance floor; large comfortable lounges. 
Terms: Bedroom, ast & Dinner, from 
£2 to 2} gns. per week; Bedroom & break- 
fast, 6/6 per day, or from 30/- weekly 
Resident Proprietors. Stamford Hill 4818. 


TTRACTIVELY Furnished Service 
Flatlets. Every convenience. Meals 
and Park. 


optional. Near Bus, Tube 
Tel. Bayswater 0558. 15, Palace Court, W.2. 


ED-SITTING ROOMS — 26, Upper 
Bedford Place, W.C.1.. Room and 
Breakfast 35/- per week. H. & C. ye in 
all rooms. International. Mus. 


ONNINGTON HOTEL, 
w, W.C.1, near British Museum. 

880 Visitors. Room, ath and Table 
d’Hote Breakfast, 9/6. 


ORA orm. Upper Woburn Place, 

W.C.1. Near ym and King’s Cross 

Stations. Accom ests. Room, Bath, 
Table d’Hote Besakfast, 8/6. 


OTHERINGAY,” Gordon Street, 

W.C.1. Close Euston. Bed & Break- 

fast 5/6. H. & C. in Geleeome. Mrs. Lacey. 
Tel.: Euston 3356. 


Aare HOTEL, 69, Gower Street, W.C.1. 


& B., 6/6; 2 guineas per week. 
H. & water in all rooms. 
rop., “‘The Misses Evans.” Phone : 
Museum 576 


EWLANDS HOTELS—(opposite Russel! 

Tube Station)-47-48, Bernard 

m 6/- per ; 

Termin us 6480. 


AT 45 (PADD. 3961) & 48 (PADD. 8994). 
SQUARE, HYDE PARK, 

W.2.—DIVAN ROOMS. in quiet square; 
newly decorated; a ern conveniences; 
ed and Breakfast, from 80/- to 
£3 3/-; some private baths. @ minute 
from bus, Tube, and Paddington Station.— 
Resident owners. 


XPORD CIRCUS, 5 mins.—SERVICE 
FLATLETS, Meals ptional. Room & 
Breakfast, from 30/-. unning water all 
rooms.—Miss Wild. 10, Colosseum Terrace, 
Albany Street, N.W.1. Euston 3519. 


pre TLAND RESIDENTIAL HOTEL, 
ortland Rise, Finsbury Park, N.4. 

Up-to-date in every respect. eekly 35/- to 
50/-. duction sharing. Gardens, tennis 
= g-pong, cards, dance-band. Reduced 

erage rates. Parking ground free. Reducec 
trams, buses City and West End. Send 
for brochure. tamford Hill 8421. Also 
smartly furnished, fully serviced, irlatlets 
and Rooms. 


ESIDENTIAL APARTMENTS — 22, 

NORFOLK SQUARE, HYDE PARK, 
W.2. Tel.: Pad. 9966. B. 30/- p.w. 
Divan room with hot & cold water, newly 
tedecorated. Prop.: Jones. 


SQUARE. — House, 
oad 8, Upper. Bedford Bsa, bath, 
gns., partial 2 gns. 
5/6. ‘Highly recom. Mes, 0 


drew Street, .C 

ucieater Square Tube. 250 Bear rooms, H. & 

Cc. Wate Room, Bath, Breakfast, 7/6; 

Double. 13/6. 


OUTH KENSINGTON W—at 

Ten Harrington Gardens. Tel.: Fla 

8701. Attractive furnished flatlets; every 
comfort and convenience. Meals optional. 


AVISTOCK —_ — 37-40, Tavistock 
square, W.C. Accom.: 82 Gentlemen 
embers. ond Bkit. 2/6 to 
u ar gns. Coun 
Members 6/6 per ~ & C. all rooms. 
Quiet and central. 


W.C.1. hou 


very central. d Bkfast. from 6/6 
Running water rooms. isses 
J. & C. L. Gardner. Tel.: Mus. 2141. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA. — Clevedon Guest 

House, Magdalen Road. Tel. 2086. 
Nicely situated, with garden, near sea 
and shops. Good coo g. Assured quiet 
and comfort. From 3 guineas. Special 
Winter Terms. 


UDE, N. Cornwall. — The Balcon 
rms trom r wee. 

tennis. 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 
Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60/-. Pens., 
from 5 gns. 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, 


fishing, tennis. 


OLKESTONE. ORANGE HOUSE 
Private Hotel, Coste Hill Avenue; 

3 mins. to Sea and i Cliff Hall. Excel- 
Not large bat of 
e bes gns. 3 
Miss Sykes of the Clie = 


AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 
Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens., 
from 4 gns., from 6 to 7 gus. during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 
ERTH, Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 
100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 
from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 
Garden. 
.—Belmont Sea Front. 
6} to 8 gns. 


3 Bat thing, tennis, 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


SHERBORNE SCHOOL. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


A= twelve Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions of a value of from £100 to £30 
ad annum to be offered as a result of the 
cangninction to be held at Sherborne School 
on June 7 8th and 9th, 1938, including 
for the sons of Clergy 
pat e of Bassist ers. full par- 
culars. y e Headmaster, er- 
borne Sch ~<- Sherborne, Dorset. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARE STAMPS of all countries for 

discerning collectors who uire 
superb copies.—Dou: Roth, 20, Elm Park 
Court, Pinner. Middlesex. 


i ee Air League of the British Empire 

demands parity, as Britain’s standa 

of air strensth prociaims its faith in ‘air 

defence. If these are your views, become & 

Seo -General, 2008, Maxwell 
mera, a, Maxwe ouse, Arundel- 

street, London, W.C.2. 


blished by Tue CxHawton 


Saracen’s Head, Snow Hill, London, 
20, Andrew Street, E.C.4. 


E.C.1 (Central 2628), and printed by 


Terms of subscription: One year, 30/-, 


